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No. 65.—-Vou. III.] 
WEST CORK MINING COMPANY. 


——. 

The proceedings of this company have very naturally attracted 
public attention, as well as created a considerable sensation amon 
the shareholders, from the nature of the alleged abuses with whic 
certain of the directors are charged, and the proceedings instituted 
by some of the principal shareholders in the Court of Chancery, 
it being stated that the purchase-money, or rather, that charged for 
the lease of the mines, viz. 165,U00/., is a gross fraud committed 
on the proprietors at large, the property in question never having 
been valued at a sum exceeding 20,000/. It will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers, and particularly in that of the shareholders, 
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. . a 
posit, and the remainder by subsequent instalments ; but no instalment was 
to be called for at less than two months’ distance, nor any to exceed 10/. per 
share. In pursuance of a power given by the Act passed for inco ting the | 
company, this capital has been increased to the total amount of 220,0004. ; | 
and the 55,000/. thus added to the capital first stated, will, in a similar 
manner, be raised by the immediate issue of fresh shares of J0/. cach, | 
on which also 15/. will be required as a deposit, and the remainder by in- | 
stalments, similarly regulated. Accounts of the operations of the com- 
pany will be reported quarterly, and exhibited at the offices of the com- 

| pany, Salvador-house, Bishopagate.”” 

| Now, it will be apparent to the shareholders, that by the first 

| prospectus the capital was confined to 165,000/.—the purchase- 
money for the mines—uno increase of capital was contemplated or 
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£26,130 @ 
The above account has been examined and audited by we, “ 
Salvador-house, Rishopsgate-street, J. Coane, ui 
Louden, 28th Feb., 1835, Taomas Prxe, } " 
Presented at the general meeting, held this 5th day of March, 1838. 
Josnen Pine, e 
Up to this period it then appears, that the proprietors 


scribed 26,130/.; the expenses of the London 


of the first items, being 1872/ 11s. 5d. ;-and that the freight 
duce amounted to 551/. 17s. 4d., which, it is to be p 
represented some value in stock, It is not our intention to 


that in the month of April we directed attention to the accounts of | provided for—the money to be raised was sufficient for the pur- | the other items, but shall at once proceed to the account 


the company, and the misapplication of its funds: we then clearly 
demonstrated from the printed accounts presented at the half- | 
yearly meetings, that the directors were not in a position to declare | 
a dividend, that their acts in so doing were in direct violation of the 
Act of Parliament, that the expenses of management were excessive, | 
and that deception had been practised, which, indeed, required only 
an Ney agin of the accounts to prove. 
When the subject of raising additional capital was agitated, and 
measures adopted to effect that object, we drew the attention 
of the proprietors to facts, which we have reason to believe had in 
part the desired effect as rendering them more cautious, in placing 
any additional funds at the disposal of directors who had so 
betrayed the trust reposed in them. That we shall be borne 
out in the assertions we have made, and the inferences we 
have drawn, will, we imagine, be admitted by every one who 
will temperately and dispassionately look into the accounts we 
shall submit on the present occasion—and that we should have 
been assailed, and threatened with legal proceedings, for having 
merely performed our duty, in exposing deceptive practices, alike 
injurious to the shareholders, as they are calculated to seriously 
ect the mining interests, does not at all surprise us. We were, | 





and are, fully prepared fer such a course being pursued by the | 
ties, but we have still our doubts whether they possess the hardi- 
to submit to a court of law the facts on which a jury would 
be called on to decide. We shall not dwell on this point—there 
is, however, a duty we owe to our subscribers: there is one we owe 
to ourselves. eter been the means of directing attention | 
to the affairs of the company, and therefore it may be fairly 
assumed, the origin of the eaposé about to take place, it is 
right we should submit to our readers, and more particularly | 
to the shareholders, the data on which our opinions were 
formed, and at the same time afford them an opportunity of | 
impartially judging of the rectitude of the course we have pursued, | 
as well as being put in possession of facts which they cannot | 
arrive at, we are inclined to believe, through any other channel. 

In order that we may not be considered as ae a arrived too | 
fastily at conclusions, and that others may possess the means of | 
drawing deductions from those sources from whence we acquired | 
our information, we shall submit the terms of the prospectus issued | 
at the formation of the company—of that Sreclesed on the Act being | 
obtained—and to these we shall append the half-yearly financial | 
statements presented at the several meetings, with a balance-sheet | 
or abstract of the ledger, made up to 30th June last, and which | 
becomes the more necessary, as we are informed the care of the | 
books and accounts are now confided to the managing director. | 
‘The clauses of the Act of Parliament which affect the interests of | 
the proprietors, we shall in like manner cite, and offer some re- | 
marks on them, with one or two extracts from our preceding 

numbers, and having with some labour collected information on 
which we believe every dependence may be placed, shall at once in- | 
troduce the documents to which we have adverted, to the attention | 
of our readers. 

We shall first proceed to consider the terms on which the com- 
pany was formed, taking the several prospectuses issued, both 
antecedent 4nd subsequent to the passing of the Act of Parliament 

Referring to one now before us, bearing date February, 1834, it 
may not be amiss to make one or two extracts, having reference to 
the value of the property, the terms on which such was acquired, 
and the provisions for raising the capital. ‘The property is sare 
described as ‘ extending at intervals, a distance of thirty miles 
along the southern coast of the county of Cork,” “ the very rich 
deposits” consisting of copper, manganese, and slate—to work 
which, very little outlay is required for machinery. ‘The quality of 
the copper ore, we are assurec by the prospectus, is of extraordi-. 
nary richness, some of the ore analyzed by R. Griffith, sq. having 
been found to contain fifty-five and a half per cent. of coy per, whieh, 
at the standard of 130/., is stated to be worth 69/. per ton. Robert 
Frazer, Esq., and Mr. Adam Murray, who had “ also mide reports | 
upon the mines in question, all agree as to the extreme richness 
and abundance of the copper, and as to the peculiar tac lity with 
which it may be extracted.”—‘ The manganese,” the prospectus 
continues, “is perfectly inexhaustible, and the cost of raising and 
exporting it does not exceed 3s. 6d. per ton, exclvsive ot freight, | 
which is trifling. ‘The quality is equal to the best Cor. is!) manga- 

nese, and the cargoes can be readily disposed of at Li orpool and 
ye hag at prices varying from 7/. to 10l per ton } 

proved by reference to the Liverpool Price Current.” 
also stated to be of very superior quality. 

The acquisition of this property is thus clearly d: 
es :—“ It is proposed for effectuating the pu: 

scribed, to raise the sum of 165,000/. (being the purcha 

the above mines), by shares of 501. each. A sum of : 
25,0001. of the above purchase-money will be allowed 1) ¢emain in 
the hands of the company for three years (without int: rst), to be | 
applied to the working of the mines.” A deed of sett'er «\.t is to be 
prepared, for carrying the objects of the company int. ©\"ect, and 
the prospectus thus concludes :—“ Preparatory arrang: nts enable 
the directors immediately to commence effective ope ns: and, | 
it is confidentl aaneee | that a dividend will be deci 4 in July | 
next. The subesenent dividends will be declared qu ly.” Al 
second proepectus, bearing the same date, contains a li, - atement, | 
and varies only, we believe, in the names of the dire« Let us | 
how see how these terms are adhered to; but, perha t will be 
© first to make some extracts from, and remari ©, a third 
pOspectus, dated 30th June, 1534, circulated imm ly after 
the passing of the Act, which bears date the 27th of t mont! 
Here, for the first time, we learn, that instead of a 
been prepared, as contemplated by the prospectuses i 
formation of the company, an Act of Parliament, + Ve 
extraordinary nature, as will be seen, has been | ed 
capital of 165,0001. is increased to 220,000/.—ney * 
to be issued, and “ the directors having commence: 
confidently expect to be enabled to declare a divi 
; or September.” The increase of capital is thu 
the document from which we quote :— 

“It wes originally p' , for effecting the purposes her 

Pulse the sum of 165,000). by shares of 50/. each, ISL. tobe p 
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| the purchase of the mines becomes only a right to work under 
| lease for the term of sixty-three years. 


| however, obtained 43/. 14s., and the average price being about 
| Of. Os. Gd. per ton, which may be considered a good average, but 


| opened the eyes of the infatuated shareholders, who now find, too 
| dearly to their cost, that the delay which has occurred has been | 
‘only adding to the losses they had previously sustained 
| information of those who may not have seen a copy of this docu 


Jace, slate quarries, copper mines, &e., 


| valued the minerals at 20,000! 


| - 


are | ‘ 


| chase only, and the working capital was confined to the 25,0004, 
forming part of the purchase-money, which was to remain in the 
hands of the company for three years, the directors confidently | 
anticipating early dividends, In ho months afterwards we find, 
an Act has been obtained, and the capital increased to 220,000/. ; 
the 55,000/. so added to the original capital, it being the intention | 
of the directors to raise “ by the immediate issue of fresh shares of | 
501. each.” 

It appears somewhat singular, that in the last prospectus issued, 
being the one subsequent to the passing of the Act, although the 
words of those previously circulated, so far as relates to the value | 
of the property, the abundance of minerals, and their richness, 
are strictly adhered to, the particular paragraph having reference 
to the purchase of the mines, is very curiously omitted. 

It is thus clear, that a deviation (whether warranted or otherwise | 
we afe not prepared to say) has been made from the original inten- | 
tions and the regulations laid down on the formation of the com. 
The capital of 165,000/. is, we find, increased to 220,000/ 
—a deed of settlement changed into an Act of Parliament—and 


How the latter change 
could he effected without any alteration taking place in the price, 
it appears to us can only be explained by the managing-director, 





| who, in this case, we should imagine, forgot his duties, and the 
| interests of the company, while he consulted those of Lord Audley, 


| 
for whom he acted as agent. We can well imagine the difficulty | 
in which that gentleman was placed; and here is a practical illus 
tration of the truth of the old adage, “that no man can serve two | 
masters.” However, if report speaks truly, he has served himself, | 
and perhaps, after all that, may, in his estimation, be the most im 
portant, 
With regard to the abundance and richness of the ores, if we are 
believe the | 
! 


to give credence to the prospectus—if we are to 


} managing-director (which we are, however, bound to confess we 


do not), then, the mines of the * West Cork Mining Company” must | 
stand pre-eminent, and the ores of Cuba, of Chili, a of Corn. | 
wall, must give way to the produce of Ballydehob. ‘The words of 
the prospectus, after remarking on the average produce of the 
County of Cornwall, for the past twelve months, having been 
quoted at 7}, and those wold at the port of Swansea, at 8}, 
are—* Thus it appears that the average produce of copper from the 
ores sold at those markets, which received none from the mines of 
the West Cork Mining Company, scarcely exceeds that afforded 
by the poorest ore belonging to it.” Now, without detracting 
from the general good quality of the ore produced from the mines 
of the West Cork Mining Company, it may be remarked, that of 
the ores sold by that company at Swansea, on December 2d, eleven 


| tons gave ouly a produce of two and a half, and fetched a price of 


1d. 148. per ton; and, on February 24th, eight tons of ore were 
also sold, yielding but two per cent. produce, the price a ton 
being only 1 5s. 6d. One ton (well picked we imagine) having, | 


far from the price quoted in the prospectus, or as being at all | 
extraordinary. 

The introduction of the names of the gentlemen already men 
tioned, and that of Mr. J. R. Bakewell, in the last prospectus, ap 


| pears to have been made with the object of giving colour to the 


transaction, so far as the amount charged for the mines. The 
natural assumption on the part of the shareholders must have 
been, that it was on the reports of those gentlemen the purchase 
had been made, and which alone could have justified the high price 
demanded for mines previously abandoned for a nominal con- 
sideration by the Mining Company of Ireland, after an unprofitable | 
outlay. But how different are the facts; the letter of Mr. Adam | 
Murray, which appeared in our columns of the 24rd April, will 
best speak for itself, and should alone Lave been sufficient to have 


For the | 
| 


ment, we are induced here to insert it 

*Sin,—In your paper of the léth instant, | observe you clase my | 
name with Richard Griffiths, R. Frazer, J. Bakewell, and W. H. Potter | 
in your report of the ** West Cork Mining Company.’ What there 
other gentlemen recommended to be given for the Audley Mines, [ know 
not; but T can assure you that 1 never recommended any such sum to be 
paid as 165,000/. for these mines. Three years ago, when | was em- 


| ployed by Lord Audley (0 value all hit extates in the county of Cork, mur- 


my extimate of the whole property 
the whole, fee, &c., including mines, I think l 
no greater price should have been given 


was about 90,0001. for 
for them. 1 took great pains in estimating the property correctly 
* Tam, Sir, your mort obedient servant, 

1836."" “ Apam Mummay 

Having thus put our readers in possession of the principal pomts | 
of the prospectus, we shall now take the accounts presented at the 
half-yearly meetings; and, first, that purporting to be the 
Sie?r pEC., 
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* Swansea, April 17, 
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CORK MINING COMPANY'S BALANCE-SHERT, 
Dr. 
To Cash paid on account of purchase money ‘ 
»» Expenses of London establishment at Salvador-house, aud 
at the wharf at Rotherhithe 
+ Purnitare, fixtures, Ac., at Salvador-house, and at the 
wharf at Rotherhithe 
, Parliamentary expenses 
»» Freight of produce 
, Cost of machinery and erecting 
Rotherhith 
. Purnitere, fixtures, &c. in Irelacd 
Cost of gunpowder in store 
. Cappagh works, buildings, implements, Ac 1.640 
Castietownsend works, buildiags, implements, &c. sai 
Joho Davies, provincial director, on account of shares 754 
Advances to agents , “22 
in bankers’ hands 4409 
Fachequer Hills 1,656 
Hulls ceecivable 4,709 


wret 


1.*72 


Me 
51 
551 

sheds at the wharf at 
‘ 737 
iw 
174 18 
mi 
0 
4s 62 
oO 
wo Oo 
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, Balance 


| fixtures, &c., 
| 84534, 12s. Od 
| that the dividend then declared was illegal, and a deception prase 7 


| To cash paid on account of on hase money 


| ,, Purnitere, 


up to 30th June, 1835, which is as follows -—- 
WEST CORK MINING COMPANY'S BALANCE-SHURET, J07H JUNE, 


Dr. 

To cash paid on account of the purchase-money ..... 

Expeuses of London establishment at Salvador. house, and at 
the wharf at Rotherhithe, and salaries of officers at the 
works in Ireland, and of agents in Ka Buve 

To furniture, fixtures, Ae. at Salvader-house, and at the 
wharf at Rotherhithe. . . : 

+» Parliamentary expenses . 

»» Preight of produce... 6c vv ovves. seen heel 

», Cost of machinery, and erecting sheds at the wharf at 
Rotherhithe . . . ‘ vNeceee ev ee ewne 

»» Purniture, fixtures, &o. lo Lreland 

»» Cost of gunpowder in store.... 0... ..... vuisios'seneae 

»» Cappagh works, buildings, implements, &e, ......... 

», Castichaven works, buildings, implementa, &e 

», Joba Davis, provincial director, on account of shares... . 

»» Advances to agents wis ataiatanata ne 

»» Balance in bankers’ hands 

» Exehequer Hills 

» £5442 8 6 Consoles 

»» Cash and bills ; 


nail 


3423 
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. Cr, 
By cash received on account of shares : 
»» Ditto on account of produce sold £1,200 1) 
, Ditto to first dividend from produee, by 
resolution of the general court, held oa 
the Sth Mareh, isu avo (0 


oO 


- 
-s 
a 


Pre 
AR 


» Unelaimed dividend es 
»» Tnturest on Exchequer Bills 


oT ) 


2 
; 
- 
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Debts due to the company for produce sold e700 
Produce on hand estimated at ... 16,000 
The above account has been examined and audited by wa, 
Salvador-house, Hishopagate-street, J. CLamn, 
Loudon, July , iat, Thos, Pree, } Auditurs. 
Presented at the general meeting held thie Siet day of July, 1406, 
Josren Pine, Chama, 
It will be here observed, that iv addition to the instalments ear — 


| shares, which at this time amounted to 61,405/, some p 


been sold, the gross amount of which (not the profits arising from” 

the sale, be it observed) was 12004, 178, This — * by rewolie 
tion of the general court, held on the Sth of March, 1835," wae — 
appropriated to the payment of dividends, amounting to 8254, or Gee 7 
per share, although the Act expressly provides that dividends shall te 
declared only out of actual profits, and not out of produce Ther 
whole of the ores sold up to this time appears to have beem — 


| 19004. 178. (ineluding 700/, not received), while the freigft alone 


amounted to 1155é. s8, Sd, and the expense of management for 
the half year to 471440 128. 7d. 5 and thie, it must be remembered, 
exclusive of the outlay on the works, and expenses for furniture,” 
which we find at that tune to have amounted te > 
; making in all for these itema, 14,2084, Lda. Tah %; 


tised on the shareholders, it being clear that no profit could pom — 


| sibly have arisen from the sale of produce, after allowing far the? 


expenses incurred 

tmay be said, however, that the produce on hand was esti 
at 16,0002 — for the statement was examined and audited by } 
J. Clark and ‘Thomas Pike, the auditors, and signed 
manaying-director, as chairman of the meeting at which « 
presented; but as twelve months and more have now @ 
no returns, that we have heard of, from this estimated prodwee, 
must conclude it was not in existence. We will now sake tae i 
half-yearly balanee-sheet, made up to Sist December, 1806, of 
which the following is a copy 


te 


24 


lier one, 1808. * 
s. a 
6,568 8 S- 


WEST CORK MINING COMPANY'S BALANCE SHRET, 
Dy 


», Expenses of London establishment at Salvador-howee, and 
at the wharf at Rotherhithe, and salaries of officers at 
the works In Ireland, and of agents in Englaod 

fixtures, Ac. at Salvador-howsee, and at the 
wharf at Rotherhithe 

+» Parliamentary expenses 

»» Preight of produce 

», Coat of machinery, and erecting shede at the wharf at 
Rotherhithe ‘ 

» Purniiure, fietures, Ac. tu Ireland 

» Ditto ditto at Liverpool 

», Cappagh works, buildings, implements, Ac. 

>, CasUehaven ditto, ditte ditto 

» Advances to agentes 

», Cost of two ships, the Emily and the Traveller, 
stores P 

»» Balance in bonkers’ hauds 

, Exchequer Hille 
, £52 4+ 6 Console. 
»» Cash and bills 


Wii wm & 3 
5i4 
Ae 


1,16 


and thele 


£61,066 1 Bw ” 
(r : 
Hy Cash reveived on account of shares 
; On aceount of produce sold 
To first dividend from produce ye 
solution of the General Court, he id on 
Sth March, 1aa6 . 


. 76,0 @ 
£1,200 17 © 4 


' a 


0 


0 


w26 a 
57097 
517 19 te 
ieee 

a a 
LY a a 
5000 @ @ 


£51,916 & 


On account of produce sold 
aclaimed dividend ; 
lnterest on Exchequer Hille 
Half. year’s dividend on 5442/ 
Loas on FE vchequer Hille 


ie. Od, Consale 


Debts dine to the company for produce sold, £2,086 
Prealuce on hand, estimated at 16,000 
The above acevunt bas been caamincd and audited by na, 
J. Curae, 


Tuomas Pra, 
Presented to the general meeting beld this td day of March, lead. 
[uumas Pies, Charaee 
Salvador-bouse, Bishopsgate, Loudon. 
From this we collect that the produce sold up to this 


£0,190 © o | including debts, arnounted to 38041 10s. LId_, the freaght on 





was 1135/. 8s. 3d., leavi 


ng 2660/. 88. 6d. as the net ' 
sale; against which is, however, to bestaken the cost 
the slates, or the extraction of the ores, including ngs 
machinery, which appears to have then amounted to no less a sum 
than 14,3741. 16s.: to this is also to be added, expenses of London 
establishment for the eighteen months, with furniture and fixtures, 
including the salaries of officers at the works in Ireland, being at the 
rate of about 75001. a year, or 11,3417. 12s. 5d.,—inall, 25,7 167. 8s. 5d. ; 
and this exclusive of other items in the account: yet the directors 
were able, with sales amounting to 3804/. 16s. 11d., more than one 
half of which had not been received, not only to discharge the cost 
of freight (although two ships belonged to the company), being 
nearly one-tlfird the whole value of the produce sold; but the 
enormous sum of 25,716/. 8s. 5d., which it had cost in raising and 
bringing the produce to market; and further, to be enabled to 
declare a dividend out of the profits. 

This account is the last which has been presented to the pro- 
prietors; but having been favoured with the sight of a balance- 
sheet, furnished from the office of the company, we think it right 
to submit the same for the information of the shareholders, 
merely premising, that it not being duly “ examined and audited,” 
and signed by the chairman, it must not be considere® an official 
document, although possibly entitled to equal credit :— 

CORK MINING COMPANY. 


ABSTRACT OF THE LEDGER OF THE WEST 
soTrn JuNe#, 1836. 


Dr. £ s. d. 
EE ED. 1 0\, 5 op 0 ecu s betes oob,cecesedneeetéeedsecere 928 4 7 
TS 4 S's dda | odo GREE ob 00% metered sas pA 445 15 3 
BAO BOONE. 6 oss ccccccseccccscccsvvecsvevessecsessece 54,007 7 1 
Furniture, fixtures, &c. at Salvador-house ........- 518 14 O 
Mxpenses in trade ........0.ssceccccccseccecescvcesvsces 8,530 13 8 
Act of Pa liament ............ SS re A ee 368 O11 
Captain Robert Forster... 6.6.6.6. c eee eee es 6 3 2 
es a cos cveee eines oree neers Cobeeeeensecrse 2 3 8 
Furniture, fixtures, &c. in Ireland ........ 6.06 ce eee eee 808 011 
Thomas Finlason....... FT er errr 200 0 
PUGMMAMe!D MECOUNE 2... 2... c cece cs cc ces ccccceceerereres 1,135 8 3 
Fixtures, &c. at Rotherhithe wharf ...... 6.6.60 ee cee eeeee 4,558 16 7 
Jolm Davia (share account) .... 6... c cece ee ee ce eee eee eens 500 0 0 
Cappagh works ....... SP ree, err Ty 14,281 11 9 
Buildings, implements, &e. at Cappagh «. 6. eee eee eee ee 1,076 19 3 
Caatletownsend works ......... 65 Sipe 2,208 0 2 
Buildings, implements, &c, at Castletownsend .....-. 8112 9 

Vee 5,000 0 0 


Consol account 


Directors and auditors’ pay ... 1,875 0 0 














Expe ses for the manufacture of euchrome colour ..... 1,195 12 7 
William Austin aden wl My ghia dea ane eeks > 212 4 2 
Disbursements, &e. ship Emily .. 0.666666 60 ce eee ee eens 24810 9 
Ship Emily .. Rahh Ge ccpdSUGRRR Es cAe's co eEDOOS Ce eredoe 566 5 6 
Matthew Thompson on her a. oat «anh ee 1% 0 (0 
Furniture, fixtures, &c. at Liverpool ... elke seen chee th 4117 5 
PIT 0. cccccrccncrcscecces ished eseperceecéseens 544 5 0 
John Sparke  .... 6.065 ce TREN ake is Suen OST Er Ce CReNE 531611 
Filemuck works . 1,166 18 0 
Varnish necount .... 282 11 2 
Ship Lord Amherst . 37 «14 8 
POE .cscccsccvcccscsesees 807 8 1 
riters’ account so 1 4 
Disbursements, &e. ship Lord Amherst 101 15 #1 
BPO WIND FEGIE ....cccccccesresesscccssevoess 50 1 4 
John Harrison i9 1 0 
Balance ..... 2,569 1 3 
£104,709 15 10 

Cr. 
Share account, firstinstalment. . . . . « 6 . 2,910 0 0 
Eeeeeyepnond Gitto, . . . 2 s+ es © ew ew ww - 21,590 0 0 
Euchrome account . ‘ 6 Pcie le ee 481 19 1 
Cs: « ¢e e.s ¢6 «© ¢ @ » P 423 16 7 
Dividend account ‘ 430 15 0 
163 5 2 


Interest account ae at 

Share accoun , third instalment 

Ditto, fourth ditto . eertane ae ss & «le 
Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et ee 


19,950 0 O 
. 19,530 0 6 
9,230 0 0 


£104,709 15 10 


By balance (cash bills, &e. &c.) . . £2,569 1 3 

This brings the account up to 30th June, 1836, and it will be 
well here to compare the abstract of the ledger with the balance. 
sheet presented at the meetings previously held. 

In the former we find the receipts on shares to amount to 103,630/ 
The produce of sales of slate and colour, 905/. 14s. gd.; to the 
credit of the dividend account, 430/, 15s8.; and interest, 1634. 58. 2d 
making a total of 104,700/. 158. 10d. Of this amount, 54,0072. 7s. 1d. 
is stated to have been paid Lord Audley, leaving a like sum re- 
maining to be paid his lordship, to make up 110,000/, cash, in ad 
dition to the 1100 shares, given to him as an equivalent to 55,0004; 
making up the purchaseanoney of 165,000/ eens in trade, a 
new account is debited with 8530/. 13s. Sd., which, if we mistake | 
not, includes the managing director's salary, and some other items | 
which are found to be conveniently placed under this head. We, | 
however, lose the item of expenses of London establishment, &c., | 
which, in the preceding account is placed at 10,126/. 16s, 6d., in leu 
of which, the pay of directors and auditors is given at 15754. The 
»roduce of the sale of ores does noé appear in the account, and the 
Sividends aid, are in like manner passed by unnoticed, for which we 
presume there are cogent reasons, ‘The Manganese account, which 
article, by-the- bye, it was stated in the prospectus, could be raised 
at Ss, Gd. per ton, and sold at from 7/. to Lod per ton, has 
LiSS/, Sa, Sd. to its debit; and the expenditure at the Cappagh 
works had then increased to 14,2814. L1s Od. But so complex are 
the accounts, so utterly at variance with the half-yearly statements 
previously furnished, that we fear any attempt on our part at ex 
planation, would tend only to involve them in greater mystery. 

Without making any further comment therefore on the accounts 

themselves, we shall now turn to the Act of Parliament for govern- 
ing the affairs of the company, and see how far the directors have 
acted up to the duties imposed on them, and the legality of their 
acts, whether with respect to the dividends they have declared, to 
the salaries they have appropriated to themselves, or to the dis- 
posal of the guarantee fund of 50002,, not to remark on the absence 
of the last half-yearly statements which they were bound to fur 
nish and cause to be printed. Ere leaving the subject of the ac- 
counts, we cannot however but make one other remark on the 
* produce on hand, estimated at 16,0002" which is duly carried 
forward in the account made up to Sist December. The pro 
yrietors have a right to inquire whether this 16,000/. be merely 
ideal or otherwise; for we fear, although the item has been exa- 
mined and audited, it will be found not to be represented in actual 
produce. 

From the foregoing accounts, it will be evident that the divi- 
dends declared must have been abstracted from the capital, and | 
could not have arisen from the profits of the undertaking. Let | 
us, however, to the proof—with a sale amounting only to | 
3804/. 168. Lid, and with an expenditure of twelve times that | 
amount, or 48,133/. 7s. Gd., exclusive of payments made on account 
of the purchase-money of 54,007/. 7s. 1d., the fair declaration of | 
a dividend was out of the question. To contemplate such‘an arti 
fice escaping detection, appears to us so absurd, that we can 
only imagine the directors to have possessed an extraordinary 
degree of assurance, or the proprietors to have been utterly re 
gardiess of their property ana the principles of those to whose 
charge they had confided its management 

e will, however, procéed to consider the Act, in which the 
-elause runs thus— 

* Provided also, that no dividend shall be made, whereby the actual 
‘capital for the time being shall be impaired or in any degree redaced ; 
‘and that the Chairman and Directors shall concur in making such 
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dividends “ personally responsible”’—we contend that they are. 


The next extract we shall make from the Act of Parliament is, | 


also the | ¢ 





~ We will ask any shareholder, whether the words of elause | which i i z duly: 
are not sufficiently clear to render the directors who made such | Dublin Gazette, twice at least, and fourteen days’ notice to 


. 


Fiapstiagy be Nae 
ei ed in the London 


given, is, we imagine, one of the technical objections raised, as 
the validity of the acts of the meeting. But how are we to t 


that, having reference to the accounts of the company, which it | the opinion of the Attorney-General, who declares as follows:— 


will be observed, after having been audited and approved, become 
binding on the proprietors, “ unless some manifest error or errors,” 
amounting to fifty pounds and upwards, shall be detected within 
eight months from the date of such approval. By this clause the 
directors are bound to have the books balanced half-yearly; to be 
duly examined and audited by the auditors, and approved by the 
directors, and an abstract submitted at the half-yearly meetings 
of the company. Whether this has been done, and if so, whether 
done properly or otherwise, is for the proprietors to inquire. 

** And “ it further enacted, that the said directors shall cause the 
books of the said company to be balanced up to the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1834, and up to the J0th day of June, and 3lst day of December, in 
each succeeding year, or to such other period or periods of each year as 
ahy general meeting shall from time to time appoint ; and the said books 
being so balanced, shall, from time to time, be examined and signed by 
the auditor, and approved by the said directors ; and an abstract of the 
said balance, showing the state of the receipts and disbursements, and the 
debts and credits, funds and property of the said company, shall, from 
time to time, be signed by the said auditors, and shall be respectively 
produced at the general meeting of the said company, to be held upon the 
first Wednesday in the months of February and July in every year, or 
within thirty days thereafter ; so that any of the proprietors attending the 
meetings may have an opportunity oi inspecting the sams, and shall be 
forthwith afterwards printed and circulated amongst the proprietors ; and 
every such abstract, after the same, with any alterations or corrections 
which may have been made at any meeting of the company, shall have 
been approved of, either at the general meeting of the company at which 
it is to be produced, or at any subsequent general meeting, shall be signed 
by the chairman of such meeting, in testimony of such approval; and 
thereupon and thenceforth the same shall be binding and conclusive on all 
the proprietors, of the company and their respective executors, adminis- 
trators, successors, and assigns, unless some manifest error or errors, to 
the amount, in the whole, or fifty pounds or upwards, be discovered 
therein by any one or more of the proprietors of the company, within 
eight calendar months after such approval: in which case, such error or 
errors, and only such error or errors, shall be rectified by the committee 
of directors without delay ; and the abstract so corrected, shall be pro- 
duced at the first half-yearly general meeting which shall be thereafter 
held; and thereupon the said abstract shall be, in all respects, binding 
and conclusive on all the proprietors, and their respective executors, ad- 
ministrators, successors, and assigns. 

We will now take a cursory view of the Act referring to such 
clauses as appear to us of importance to be considered at this 
moment :— 

Ciause 3.—Provides, that any proceedings at law or in equity, may 
be carried on either on the part of the company as plaintiffs, or against 
them as defendants, in the name of the managing director, or any one 
director for the time being, as the nominal plaintiff or defendant in the 
proceedings so instituted, 

Ciause 4.—Gives power to the Board of Directors, or any three, upon 
giving seven days’ notice of such intention to purchase mines ; and, ** also 
to sell, dispose of, or absolutely alienate any such mine, &c. which they 
may have purchased.’’ This, it will be observed, is placing much power 
in the hands of the directors, who might virtually by their acts annihilate 
the company withont consulting or taking the opinion of the proprietors 
on the subject. As we read it however, we think it refers only to those 
mines, ‘* which they may have purchased ;’’ and in this case,as the Audley 
estates were comprehended in the formation of the company, and ante- 
cedent to the framing of the Act, this clause can be only said to apply to 
such mines as they might subsequently acquire. 

Ciauseé 16,—States, that every lease shall express it is not for the in- 
dividual benefit or advantage of the parties thereto, acting on behalf of the 
shareholders as trustees—now that the execution of a lease, (if lease there 
be of the Audley mines,) was for the individual benefit and advantage of 
the parties thereto, is we believe pretty clear, if we contine ourselves to 
the bonus of fifteen shares, with fifty pounds per share paid thereon, 
which each director accepted from the lessor on the formation of the 
company. 

Ciause 17.—Recites, that should additional capital be found necessary, 
the same shall be subscribed in shares of 50¢. each, in like manner as the 
original capital. Here we would remark, that in defiance of this pro- 
vision, and the term on which additional capital is to be raised, the di- 
rectors issued a circular, whereby the 50/. per shire on the 1100 ad- 
ditional shares, was to be paid by instalments, the last falling due in the 
year 1840; while they state to the proprietors, as an inducement for them 
to subscribe for the new shares, that they * are advised by counsel that 
the dividends must be paid upon each share rafeably, and not upon the 
amount of the deposit :'’ thus holding out, that on the 15/. per share then 
required, the same dividend would be paid as that to which the share on 
which 50/, had been paid would be entitled. Not to remark on the 
absurdity of an Act of Parliament being so worded as to bear a construc- 
tion of this kind (although the managing-director assured us personally 


the company had got * such an Act’’ as was never again likely to pass 


| the Legislature), we will take the words of other clauses which have refer- 


rence to this question, 

At p. 13.—The Act states, that the capital of the company shall be 
vested in the subscribers, in proportion to the sums they shall have 
* severally subscribed and contributed thereunto.’’ The next clause (17), 
that to which we have already referred, points out that the additional 
capital is ‘to be raised by subscription, in shares of 50/. each, in the lke 
manner as the said original capital ;’’ while the clause preseribing the 
manner in which the dividends shall be paid, distinctly states that the 
* dividend shall be declared amongst the proprictors out of the clear 
residue ;'’ and further, ** that such dividend shall be according to the 
shares they may severally hold, and the sums of money severally paid by 
them.’’ These are the words of the Act of Parliament, aud to attempt to 
raise additional capital by any other means, is to mval only the act of 
declaring dividends out of the capital instead of the profits. Those pro- 
prietovs who have so advanced their money, we think have a fair right of 
action to recover the amounts paid on so deceptive a proposal. 

Crause 19.—Provides for the sum of 5000/., being invested as a 
guarantee-fund, and which shall not be sold out until the fund to answer 
contingencies shall amount to 10,000/. — It, however, provides also for its 
application by the directors to the payment of any debt ; requiring, how- 
ever, so often as the amount may be diminished, that the sum shall be 
forthwith reinvested. Tlow far the directors may have been justified in 
withdrawing this fund, we leave to the proprietors to inquire. 

Crause J0.— Provides, that every director shall be a ‘dona fide holder, 
and possess in his own right, and shall continue so to hold and possess, 
fifteen shares at least of the joint stock of the said company, any propric- 
tor holding less than such number being disqualified from the office of 
direetor.’" We believe the board of directors, or a large majority of 
them, are not prepared to prove that they are dona fide shareholders 
What, we would ask, was the consideration given for the fifteen shares 
of which each became possessed, as a qualification, by transfer from Lord 
Audley If the consideration was their good services to promote that 








“* I am of opinion that there is no power to call a special generat ; 
ing except by the directors, in. the manner ified in pp. 29, 30, of ¢ 
Act; and therefore that the meeting without their authority 


the 19th inst. is legal. 
** Nov. 14, 1836.” “J. Campnecy, Temple, 


This opinion may require a little explanation, and here we 
bound to admit, that the soantinediandinn was right when 
stated to us, “ such an Act of Parliament never had, nor 
would again, pass the Legislature.” ‘The clause we have j 
cited, declared that the directors may be removed from office at 
general meeting of the proprietors, specially called for the purpose 
but the said directors have very cleverly managed that the u 
clause should be omitted, which provides for the manner in whie 
special general meetings are to be called by the proprietors, on 
requisition signed by a certain number holding hares in 
aggregate, such requisition being left at the ofhice of the company 
and in case the directors shall not in number of days conver 
the meeting, on the requisition so signed, then, that the requisi 
tionists shall have the power to hold the same. ‘This clause, as 
have observed, is omitted in the Act; and hence the opinion of th 
learned Attorney-General, who says, no special general meeting: 
can be called, except by the directors, and we have not th 
slightest doubt of the correctness of such opinion. 

t will be seen by reference to Clause 32, that the chairman j 
elected, and may continue in, and hold the said office until Feb 
1838, as also the six other directors, two of whom retire ij 
that year; so that, without some course be adopted, whereby the 
company can rid themselves of the directors, other than appears by 
the Act of Parliament, we fear they are placed in an awkward posi. 
tion,—they may complain, but they cannot help themselves. If, 
however, our soaiients correct,'as regards Clause 30, which declares 
that each director shall be the bona fide holder of fifteen shares at 
least, or that he shall otherwise be disqualified from holding office, 
we think there can be no difficulty in declaring the offices vacant, 
not to advert to the question of hability on the part of those who 
have assumed the offices of directors without being duly qualified, 
as provided for by the Act. 

Cravust 43.—Gives very full power to the directors, whereby they are 
enabled ‘ to direct, manage, and transact the affairs and business of the 
said company ;”” but al! such powers it will be found are “ subject to 
such orders, by-laws, rules and regulations as shall at any time be duly 
made by the said company in restraint, control, or regulation of the 
powers and authorities by this Act granted.”’ By reference to Clause 
18, it appears that the proprietors assembled at a general meeting (we 
are now contemplating the next half-yearly meeting to be held the first 
Wednesday in February, 1837, or within thirty days after) have power 
‘*to regulate, control, and make provision for the management and car. 
rying on the affairs of the said company, and to transact any business 
relative thereto,’’ from which we conclude that there is a power vested in 
the proprietors, which may be usefully employed. 

Ciaust 45.—We have already remarked upon as touching half-yearly 
accounts. 

C.iause 46.—Regulates the proceedings of directors, in which it ig 
provided, ** that if any question shall be discussed in which any director 
shall be interested in any other manner than as a director, in cemmon 
with the other directors, such director shall not be entitled to vote upon 
that question.”” On this point, we have already offered an opinion, 
on which we think at least a court of equity will entertain one of @ 
similar tendency. 

Criause 51.—Enacts, ‘That all and every contract, or contracts, 
made or entered into by or on behalf of any chairman of the directors, 
director, or auditor of the said company, or in which any such chairman, 
director, or auditor, shall be either directly or indirectly interested of 
concerned, &c. shall be absolutely null and void to all intents and pur. 
poses whatsoever; and every chairman, director, or auditor, who shall 
enter into, or be knowingly concerned in any such contract or contracts 
as aforesaid, shall ipso facto cease to be such chairman, &c. as the case 
may be.’’ This clause, we are aware, more particularly refers to con« 
tracts for ‘‘ works for or on behalf of the company,’’ but we doub 
whether it may not be applied to the case immediately under the consi 
deration of the proprietors at the present moment. 

Crause 53.—Provides for one-tenth part of all monies arising from 
the profits of the undertaking being set apart and reserved. We presum 
the directors, fully sensible that no profits have been made, have deemed) 
it unnecessary to note this clause. 

Crause 54,—This clause directs the payment of dividends, the pro 
visions of which are so clearly detined that they hardly require comment, 
Having already noticed the clause, it may be sufficient here to obse 
that a dividend can only be declared out of the clear residue; such divic 
dend to be only paid according to the sums of money severally paid om 
the shares, and provided that no dividend shall be declared whereby the} 
actual capital for the time being shall be impaired or reduced. Th 
chairman and directors concurring in making dividends improperly being 
personally responsible. 

Criavuse 55.—Provides that the directors shall have full power and 
authority to reimburse themselves ** for all loss, damage, costs, chargey 
and expenses which they or any of them shall bear, sustain, or be put @ 
by reason of any matter or thing to arise or happen in the execution of 
this Act, out of all or any of the funds or property of the said company.” 
What may be the meaning of the words in the execution of this Act, 8 
do not profess to be able to define, but we should imagine it refers @ 
carrying the Act into execution, and does not contemplate its violation, 

We must now leave the Act, and with a few observations clos 
our notice for the present of the proceedings of a company Uk 
parallelled, we do not hesitate to say, in all the schemes of 18% 
and 1825. We envy not the projectprs the notoriety which 
likely to attend them. 

Having by means of the prospectuses of the company, coms of 
the accounts, and extracts from the Act of Parliament, put the pr 
prietors in possession of some useful information with regard to 
affairs of the company, to which we have appended such rematit 
or comments as appeared to be called for, we shall conclude 
observing, that a serious question arises, whether the compa], 
even possess a legal title to the property. So long since as 
last, we used the following words :— 

“It will be recollected by many of our readers, that the mines 
possessed by this company were formerly worked and abandoned by oe 
‘Mining Company of Ireland,’ who advanced (we believe in 1} 
10,000/. to Lord Auptey on mortgage; and which he was bousl® 





| repay to that Company, with interest, on the surrender of the lease of 8 


nobleman’s interests, how will the clause (46) bear upon this, which pro- | 


vides, that no director shall vote on any question in which he may be 
interested? and that the directors would be indirectly interested in all 
questions touching payment of monies, &c. to Lord Audley, we should 
think admits not of a doubt 

Cravuse 37 Is one of importance at the present moment, as it pro- 
vides for the removal of the chairman and directors, for negligence or 
misconduct. We therefore give it at length :—* Provided always, and 
be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for any general 
meeting of the proprietors of the said company, specially called for the 
purpose, to remove from his office any director, including the chairman 
of the directors, or auditor, for negligence or misconduct in office, or 
other reasonable cause.’ 

We beheve it is easy of proof that there has been “ negligence 
or misconduct in office, or other reasonable cause,” which 


would fully justify the removal of the directors; and with 





mines. Not having, up to the present time, fulfilled this condita 
whether he could legally convey, or make out, a title to the mines, aay 
part thereof, the legal estate being vested with the trustees of the 
ing Company of Ireland, we are not prepared to say; but we de 
unhesitatingly state the fact, and that on the best authority, that nat a 
were the Directors of the West Cork Mining Company duly a 
this circumstance, but also of the fact, that * proceedings had heen insti- 
tuted in the Irish Court of Chancery to effect the sale of the estate, fot 
payment of debts to a very large amount charged upon it.’ "’ Be 
Late information confirms the view we then took, and we @@> 
the following extract from the letter of a correspondent in Irland 
on whose statements we can place every reliance, will induee 
shareholders to investigate this matter more closely, ere & 
bark further capital, no matter who are the directors. 
ing is the extract referred to:— 
* Perceiving by the Journal received to-day, that you haf 
threatened by the West Cork ‘ Direction,’ and are desirous @ [a 
suggestions on the subject, { think it right to remind you @# 4" 
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» highly improbable ; nor could | imagine 


sale as alleged. It is also a fallacy to allege that the sum of 165,000/.,* 
or even fen thousand has been expended in working the mine and 
quarry ; for, with the exception of three Aouses, built for the accommoda- 
‘tion of directors and agents, and a few hundred pounds unprofitably ex- 
pended in searching, no part of the large sum mentioned has reached ‘ West 
Cork.’ How, then, has it been disposed of? is a fair question for the 
rs ; who may also be informed, that if ores of any value shall 
be discovered on the property, an immediate application will be made to 
the Chancellor here on behalf of the creditors of Lord Audley, to bring 
the produce into court for payment of the debts: a prayer which would 
be granted as a matter of cow under the circumstances stated. 
**Thave merely to addthat prior to the alleged purchase by the 
* West Cork’ from Lord Audley, the estate stood charged in our courts 
with debts exceeding its full value; and that those debts must be paid 
before the ‘ West Cork ’ can derive any interest, in either lands or mines, 
from Lord Audley’s alleged sale to them.” 
* Our correspondent is here in error, the amount is about 25,000/., exclusive of 








PROCEEDINGS OP SCIENTIFIC MBETINGS. 


—~ 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Wepnespay, Nov. 16. 
Mr. Lye tt, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 
1.—On Indications of Change in the Relative Level of Land and Water 

in the Estuary of the Clyde, by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. 

and G.S. 

In the West of Scotland are two superficial deposits. 
locally called ‘‘ till,’’ consists of unstratified clay confusedly mixed with 
boulders, and rarely contains organic remains ; but stags’ horns, tusks 
and bones of the elephant, sometimes associated with marine shells, have 
been found. 

The upper deposit is composed of finely laminated clay, overlaid by 


sand and gravel: and marine remains of existing species occur in every | 


part of it, but most abundantly in the clay. 

This stratum Mr. Smith has traced on both sides of the Clyde, from 
Glasgow to Roseneath and Greenock, at points varying from thirty to 
forty feet above the level of the sea ; and he gives detailed accounts of its 
characters and organic contents at the following localities :—A_ brick-yard 
in Glasgow, thirty feet above high-water mark, where he procured remains 
of six species of living marine shells ; the canal from Glasgow to Paisley 
and Johnstown, in excavating which twenty six species of existing marine 
testacea were found imbedded in the clay; the brick and tile yards around | 
Paisley, and in the adjoining parishes ; a farm and a hill near Renfrew, 
which are called Cockle Farm and Cockle Hill, in consequence of the 
great abundance of cockles ; Johnstown, eight miles from the sea, where, 
in making a well, the bones of sea-fowls and fishes, crabs’ claws, sea- 
weeds, and numerous recent shells were found; Helensburgh, Loch 
Lomond, on the shores of which oyster shells occur at the height of 
seventy feet; Dalmuir, and the banks of the Firth of Forth. 

With respect to the origin of these superficial deposits, Mr. Smith is of 
opinion, that the lower, or ‘‘till,’’ was accumulated by the violent though 
transitory action of a body of water ; but that the upper was gradually de- 
posited at the bottom of a sea of sufficient depth to protect the sediment 
from the agitation of waves ; and he conceives that the change of level 
was effected gradually, in a manner analogous to that now taking place on 
the coast of Sweden, and described by Mr. Lyell in a memoir recently 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

Of the period at which the change occurred the author offers no con- 
jecture, but that it was anterior to the oceupation of Britain by the 
Romans is evident, as the terminations of their wall on the shores of the 
Forth and the Clyde, were constructed with reference to the present level 
of the sea; and it is worthy of remark, that no human remains or works 
of art have been discovered in the deposits. 

The important question, whether the Fauna and Flora of the period 


a legal title even to work the mines, much less execute a bona fide bill of 


The lowest, | to dislocation. 








when the clay-bed was deposited were identical with those of the present 

epoch, Mr. Smith says it would be premature now to determine. A 

very great proportion of the species of shells, about seventy in number, 

abound in the adjacent seas, but a few appear to have become rare, if not 
extinct with reference to the coast of Scotland. 

Tho author concluded by observing, that as these deposits belong to 
the newer pliocene, or most recent formations, every circumstance con- 
nected with them ought to be carefully observed and recorded, in order 
that our researches into the more ancient pertions of the earth's crust 
may be conducted on a sure basis, and with proportionate success. 

Il. A Paper, by Mr. W. C. Williamson, Curator of the Manchester 
Natural History Society, on the Distribution of Organic Remains in 
the Oolitic Formations on the Coast of Yorkshire. 

The principal object of this communication is to give observers in other | 
parts of the kingdom a measure of comparison, by which they may de- 
termine the extent of change in the orgamic remains of the oolitic forma- 
tions, either with respect to the horizontal range ofea bed, or the recur- 
rence of species in different members of the oolitic series. The forma- 
tions were described in ascending order, and for the inferior oolite, the 

| 
| 
| 





chief locality mentioned was Blue Wick; and for the lower, sandstone 
and shale, the cliffs between Cloughton Wyke and Blue Wick; and for 
the great, or Bath oolite, the principal localities were Cloughton, White 
Slab, and Cayton and Gristhorpe Bays. 

It is impossible to give, in a brief notice, an analysis of the paper, as 
the details had reference chiefly to the enumeration of species, and the 
relative abundance of each fossil in different beds. 

REDRUTH LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

At a very fully attended meeting of the members of this institution, 
ing lecture ‘‘ On the Formation of Mineral Veins :"'— 
** In a letter to Sir Charles Lemon on the subject of mineral veins, which 
was read before the Geological Socicty last spring, I endeavoured to show, | 
that the existence of metalliferoas veins in eertaia directions, and their in- | 
tersection by others at right angles to them, which are non-metalliferous, is | 
not inconsistent with their contemporaneous origin as fissures. Hitherto, I 
believe, similar opinions have not been held by geologists, not because it did 
not seem reasonable to suppose, that whatever cause produced fissures in one 
direction, would also produce them in an opposite one, or nearly so; bat then | 
it did not appear how the very different phenomena presented by mineral | 
veins, even when traversing the same rock, could be reconciled with the co- 

existence of the origina! fissures in contrary directions. 

**T have on some other occasions given an outline of my views on this 
subject, but finding that a more full explanation of them would be acceptable 
to some of my friends, I feel desirous to state it in the presence of practical 
and experienced miners, hoping that they will kindly fu:vish me with any 
facts connected with the geology of our mines, which have come under their 
notice, or may do so hereafter. Their information may be favourable or un 
favourable to the theory which I have ventured to put forth; be this as it 
may, I am desirous to have all the points fully investigated, in order to arrive 
at the trath ; and the sooner we do so the better. Ditficulties and apparent 
anomalies, we must, of course, be prepared for in the course of such in 
vestigations; many | have already met with, which have disappeared on a 
closer examination, and not a few of the phenomena of mineral veins, which 
at first seemed to be opposed to the theory, were ultimately found to be rather 
confi of it. I confess I am sanguine that this will still be the case, 
but if it should not be so, the attempt to solve this difficult problem, and to 
establish something like general principles, will, in al! probability, stimulate 
the inquiries of practical men, and elicit facts which may prove not only ta- 

ng to geologists, but useful in the prosecution of mining operations. 

“I have always objected to the theories which have from time to time come 
under my notice, and which were intended to account for the formation of 
mineral veins. 1 would not admit the idea that large fissures, suchwes the veins 
are sa to represent, could have existed is the earth till they became filled 
up their present mineral contents. The width of the veins, and their very 
near approximation and frequent intersections, seem to render this hypothesis 
that the Ossures now constituting 
Veins might have been formed at one epoch, aad copper veins te con- 
tiguous and td tines ob ennther, Wiles the Gesaite ben eile oan. 

teal, occurred at a still later period, to say oot of the dif- 
ages of copper veins themselves, eesumed from matual 
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| cordance 
on the Ist instant, Mr. Robert Vere Fox delivered the following interest- | tion of the metals in ove place, rather than in another ; 


| hardness of tin lodes, and of their walle, termed 





‘eal nthadiedd Yous wore tn may Gaga te © Gqpeaied te 
OF beupacts co hecitation Sit enying, Gat wp Giittion 


to 
ee ete ace but I think it 
does not apply to fissures, very smal! at 


may have fallen in at the moment when the 


the subject was first suggested to me by noticing that mud, 
to each other, and that they all 


change the level of the surface. 

” There is ample evidence in all parts of the world of elevations and de- 
pression having occurred, and which, in many places, are still going on. In 
Scandinavia, for instance, the land gradually rises about four feet in a cen- 
tury. In Chili a large di-trict has, within a recent period, been suddenty, 
and so far, permanently raised. In Greenland, on the contrary, great extent 





builuings may be seen covered by the sea. 

‘* Whatever causes may have operated to produce and enlarge the fissures, 
whether elevation, in consequence of augmented subterranen. temperatare, 
or other forces actiog gradually, or at intervals, or contraction, caused by a 
diminution of temperature at the surface, it is probable that such fissures 
would be in different directions, and open nearly at right angles to each other. 
Their directions would, in all probability, be materially inflmenced by the 
structure, perhaps by the joints of the rocks; and however gradually the 
force which produced them might have tended to open them further in op, o- 
site directions, it is to be supposed that most of the fissures yielded at inter- 


for, it may be observed, that when bodies are subjected to a sufficient degree 
of tension, a ec. ack is suddenly formed; or, if already formed, it is often sud- 
denly and considerably increased. 

** In proportion as such fissures became enlarged, whether they were pro- 
duced by elevation or contraction, there would be a greater or less tendency 
It is very possible, however, that there may have beon an 
alteration of these causes, and that fissures resalting from elevation may 
have become filled with matter, and thus been in a degree wedged up, so as 
not to yield or sink gradually when a depressing cause may have succeeded. 
Hence may have arisen disruptions or dislocations of the strata, producing 
shifts or ** heaves,"’ such as are found in our mines, The hypothesis of the 
progressive opening and filing ap of fissures certainly obviates many objec- 
tions to which that of large open fissures is liable. A small fissure might 
easily have its hanging wall supported by the matter which would fall into it, 
and when in time it became filled, the second enlargement might be sustained 
like the first. Mot lodtes, as well as cross-courses, I believe, afford in some 
part or other evidences of this progressive cracking. It is wenerally most 
decided near the suriace, or at the back of lodes; and I have specimens 
from a shallow mine near Falmouth, which give clear evidence of this pro- 
cess; for the walls of the included small veins are just as perfect and well- 
defined «8 the outermost walls of the lode, which are common to them ell. 
At great depths many causes may have operated to obliterate, more or less, 
the proefs of progressive opening, but yet these indications commonly exist 
in our mines, and the veins are then called by the miners * comby’ lodes, 





* Fournet, a Prench geologist, I find, has noticed indications of progres- 
sive opening of fissures in France. 1 was not aware of this facty till some 
time after my paper was read before the Geological Society, but the observa- 
tions of this geologist tend to generalise the fact, and to corroborate the 
arguments derived from our own minds in favour of this opinion, 

‘* The hypothesis uf a small progressive widening of the fissur:s scems to 
explain why the more mechanical contents of the veins are characteristic of 
the rocks which they traverse, whereas, if the fissures had attained their 
full dimensions at once, fragments of the upper recks would surely be found 
in greater or less abundance, and at considerable depths, in those parts of the 
veins which are situated in other deeper rocks. 

** Such fissures filled with water, holding salts in solution, world become 
conductors of electricity; and rocks containing diferent aqueous solutions 
(and very different I have oiten fou ul them to be, not ooly in ncighbouriog 
mines, but even in different parts of the sume mine) would be exciters oF 
generators of electricity; and if rocks of the same nature may be thus in- 
fluenced by the saline matter contaived ia their minute fissares and pores, 
it is reasonable to suppose that rocks differing frem each other, and so cir 
enmstanced, might produce a greater electrical action, Other causes may 
have op-rated, and may still operate, in exciting electric or voltaic currents 
under the earth's surface. Ampere hes attributed the terrestrial magnetiom 
to the circulation of currents of electricity round the globe from east to 
west, and this opinion has been adopted by most philosophers. However 
this may be, it is evident from the laws of the electro-magoeti im, that the 
direction of such currents, whether considered as the cause or the effect of 
terrestrial magnetism, would, at least, be fa harmony with it; thot is, Oe 
electricity would have a tendency to pass from magnetic enst to west, or, in 
other words, at right angles to the plone of the magnetic meridian (t! 
demonstrated by an experiment) ; and hence voltaic currents might have been 
enerretic in the exst end west fissures, aod pot in the north and se 
and should oe fissures have ovecarred withia thirty degrees on either side of 
the magnetic cast and west, for the still the voitaie currents 
would, ca/eris paribus, traverse those fissures which most nearly approached 


is wae 


time being, 


that direction. It should, moreover, be observed, that between two and 
three centuries ago, the magnetic necdle had an eastern variation, whereas 
now it is nearly twenty-five degrees and a half to the weetward of the true 
north in this part of Cornwall. 1. is supported that the needle in London has 


the at Fal 


diminution tn 


years returning towards trne meridian : 


ile to detect an 


been for nearly twenty 
mouth, however, I have not been a the varia- 
tion; on the contrary, it appears to me the 
last two years. Thus it sees that considerable deviations from the magnetic 
east and west io the direction of metallilerous veias cannot be ur@ed as an 
objection to the hypothesis. This is, how 
bearing throughout the word. This was shown by a diagram 
taic currents acting on the saline contents of ihe fissures wou 
tend to decompose and deposit th the metal being 
wards the negative pole, and the acid to the positive one. Nhis doctrine was 
illustrated by an experiment 

** Silex forming silicates with the 
alkalies, would hkewise wo ta the direction of the acid and it may be inferred 
from the prevalence of quartz in the veins, that the metailic silientes might at 
one time have abounded. If, however, silex be in combination with fluoric 
acid, it will be collected at the positive pole. 

‘It is well known to miners that the productiveness of veins is greatly 
influenced by the rocks which they traverse Now, thie fact ie in strict ac 
with the theory which would lead us to expect to find an aceumula 
that is, in the ele 
tro-nevative, rather thon in the ‘electro positive rocks 1 vould not, how 
ever, for some time reconcile with this general property of metals, the fre- 
quent oceurrence of tin ore (the peroxide of tia) in distinct veins from the 
copper ores, however contiguous they might be, as well as the opposite pos- 
tions of these metals whea co-existing in the same vein. 

** This difficulty was at length solved by a very simple experiment, from 
which I found that when the moriate of tha, in solution, wae submitted to 
voltaic action, part of the tin, in the state of a metal, was deporte ! at the 
negative pole, and the other portion, in the state of a peroxide, at the posi- 
Thus this primd facie objection to the theory, turned out to be « 
(An experiment was introduced to illustrate 


ather to have increased during 


ver, | uaderstand, the prevalent 
| 
| materially 


a there, etermined to 


metals, and aleo combined with the 


tive pole 
satisfactory confirmation of it. 
this doctrine.) 

‘ Copper is determined to the negative pole, and so is iron, which seems 
to explain why iron ochre, assuming the form of “ gozzan,"’ occurs with 
copper ore, and not oftea, 1 believe, in tin veins, in the strict sense of the 
word I have, morcover, very closely imitated the appearance of ‘* gozzan" 
by long continued voliaic action on copper ore, placed in a solution of the 
sulphate of iron. Judging from asalogy, I have no doubt that the earthy 
matter which frequently accompanies tia ore, euch as chlorite, or * pear a? 
and is considered by the miners as unfavourable to copper, would be fouad to 
have an affinity for the positive pole Quartz has, under most circum- 
stances, the same tendency ; and hence, I doubt not, has arisen the superior 
“enpels."’ In the case of 
copper lodes, I should expect, @ privrt, to find the walle and the rocks imme 
diately adjacent, rather less hard than thove of tin lodes; or if one wall should 
be harder than the other, that it would be the one opposite to, or at the 
greatest distance from the copper ore. The arseniates and phosphates of 
metals might also be expected to be found at the positive rather than at the 
negative pole 
sulphur would be determined, lke the copper, towards the negative pol, and 
the oxygen towards the positive one. It can, moreover, be shown by experi- 
ment, that ores may have been modified in their combinations after their 
deposits a : 
sulphuret, i a feeble voltaic action coatinued for some time 
place, the yelic 
we term the ore, which it is well known is only found in aatare 
when there are @aws in the ore. 

‘The next stage of its transmutation is a very close resemblance to the 
purple copper ore, or buatkupfererz of the Germans, and finally it becomes 
arey ore; om which (if the process be carried on in « solution of #a)- 
phate of copper) native copper is deposited. Our miners are, | believe, 


In the first 








points of between the 
walls of the fissures themselves, or by the foo gy Mares of rock, Shh 
openings oceurred, and these 
openings rene enlarged, cither gradually, or at intervals, whilst the 
process ng them up was simultancously going forward. This view of 
when drying, ex- 
hibited cracks having a ne towards a rectangular position with respect 


e grea . Not that! com. 
pared the surface of the globe to mad in the act of drying, but the same 
effect, it appeared to me, wovld be produced by a change of temperature ia 
the crust of the earth, or by any subterranean force which might tend to 


of land has been gradually submerged, and in some places the remains of 


th ones; | 


yw copper ore assumes the beautiful irridescent colours of what | 


vals, of by fits and starts, and not in a very gradual and uniform manner, | 

























































f this, and exhibited specimens.) 

“‘T have enlarged on these ¢ ments, Vey 
but it has been for the porpose of showing that the 
common occurrence of grey ore near the surface, and 
pearance of fo in favour of the igneous 
conclusive and untensble. My friend, Andrew Crosse, i 
ser apne sen La produevd thirty or forty different mineral 

jong-continued voltaic action ; among them, erysta wa, 
lime, iron, pyrites, p hate and po Been of a 
eminent French philosopher, had, it seems, ; 
to him, in obtaining many of the metallic sulphurets and other 
starces, i very feeble veltale action, continued for a 

These are highly interesting facts, as connected with the present subject, 
not the less so from the evidence afforded to us by all the results, th 
order to form mineral veins, time is a more important agent than great 
taic power. 

“ Ic is not necessary on this oceasion to speculate on the sources 
which the ores were originally derived ; my object being to show, that 
ever the source was, their present arrangement appears to be due ta 
magnetic agency. The probability, however, is, that they were contained iy 
the rocks, and carried, in a state of solution, through the cross.courses 
cracks into those fissares, in which they were detained and deposited by le 
taic action, If the roeks were once impregnated with the ores which are 
accumulated in the lodes, their tendency to excite reciprocal electrical act 
would probably have been thereby increased; and in i 
ores became concentrated in the lodes, this action would have cipelienall 
continued augmentation. It may be inferred from the theory, that 
the arrangement of the contents of the Todes would be mw : 
by voltaic agency, the contents of the cross-courses would he mostly due ta 
mechanicw deposits, The effect of this distinetion appears to me to be 
portant in connexion with the intersections of lodes, to which I shall 
sently allude more particularly.-Whon striated or radiated quarts (¢ 
course spar) is found im cross courses, T think that it most be referred t) 
agency of electricity; bat then it does not seem to indlente the 
of voltaic currents, loogitudinally through the fissures, but rather a state 
electrical induction, such as arises from the approximation of different 
to each other. Thus, if the walls of the cross-fissures partook of thig 
perty, they may have influenced the striated arrangement of the crystals 
quartz, nearly at right angles to the walls of the fiseures, one 
the quartz crystals having been attracted by one wall, and the other 
opposite one, The mechanical deposits in lodes also are more or leew 
dant, and must have continually tended to modify the results which we 
have been produced by undisturbed electrical action, Twill refer to some of 
them.—(| Here Mr, Fox exbibited a diagram, representing a nd-plan of 
an east aod west fissure, very much contracted, and split into ches ag 
the middle, the east half being in killas, and the other in granite, }— 
a voltaic current to have a tendency to deposit the metals within the he ; 
daries of the granite, The contracted part of the vein might in time b 
filled up with clay quartz, or other substances, so as to stop or ebeck 
transmission of the metal, although the cleetricity itself would pass on) 4 
thus there might, in the contracted part, be a deposition of the metal, “This — 
is one case, which, said he, | believe is met with ia our mines, There io 4 
acother fact, equally common, which seems to be due to mectentoal tn 4 
ence; T mean that of lodes being generally less productive when thelr ume 
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derlie ia inereased, Now it is evident that whenever thie occurs, there 
be a better lodwement for the mechar cial deposits in those ofa z 
than in others where it is more nearly vertioal.—[This was by . 


periment. 
** Having now endeavoured to show that the existence of ores in velng 





| with the same hypothesis, if we admit, ae Tf think we must, on the 


| that the metale were, for the most part, deposited in the east and 


| and still more so than many mechanical deposits found in lodes, At every > 


iz 
the lodes, would excite voltaic currents in the erose-courses, and cause @& 
| deposition of ore in small veias, or leaders, between them, as often foand to 


Such vol- | 


| considerable 


} 


| such can be a 


i whether vertical or oblique, an. 


| case it will he difficult to distingninh from a real dislocation, except 


If the sulpharic acid should andergo decomposition, Ube | 


thus I have changed the yellow sulphuret of copper into the grey | 


| firet opening of the fissure, the parallel veins or lamlow ofelay, quarts, and 


























































certain directions, ond of earthy matter in others whieh eross them, fs 
incompatible with their contemporaneons origin as G@eeuwes, F shall 
state why I think that the intersection of the former ta perfect! 


elusive evidence afforded in our mines, that the flesures fron whiell 
cross-courses originated, have, like thore which now constitute lodes, 
gone a series of openings, or progressive enlargements, Let us 


fissures, at an carly period ta thelr bistery, beeause it is known that 
affinitios of the constituents of the metallic salts in solution are not 
strong as those of the earthly salts, and that, therefore, their deposition 
voltaie action would probably proceed more rapidly than that af the 
uceessive opening of the transverse fleauces, or of the cross-fesures o . 
the ore and other cootents of the east and west fissures, traversed by 
former, would be rent asunder, and the rents would be Aled wu mecha= | 
nically, by the elay and other carthy matter which would be on kly cone 
veyed from the upper parts of the opposite feeures, by the cireulation ef thee 
water, &e Thus, in time, a complete intersection of the east and west _ 
uld be effected, even if no dislocation or heave took place; but : 
show thet the intersections would be still ~ 
Intersections showa by a moveable diagram, |The dise a 
of a lode may have been gradual, or at latervale, like the eragkt 
If it took place an 


veins we 


they did, it ls tnneceseary to 


mare decided 
location 


or it may, in some cases, have becn more endden 


matter, ought, at Inconsiderable deptha at least, to be clear and 4 
j and it isin this ease to be presumed, that the broken extremities af 


other 


lectal ve 


be the ense. Hf, on the other hand, the dislocation or heave oeeurred: after 
the fivsure had widened to menrly its full extent, and been filled up, some 
stones of aly, at moet, would be found in the eross-course, and these: 

cattered sparingly amongst ite other contents; and the ladleations of slow : 
cracking, derived from parallel velos, would be more or leas confieed pS 
indistinet, or they would even perhaps be obliterated, if the heave were Bel - 
When lodes ere heaved, it may readily be conceived that the 7 
consequent disturbance and fracture of the rock, would give rise to numerome | 
minute cracks; and hence may have ortginated the small veins or branches — 
of ore, which are, | understand, net unfrequently obeerved near the dite 

\ diagram wae here referred to, showing the dite — 


ore 


located parts of lodes 
location of lodes A 
* Ta the ease of vertical and waderiging lodes occurring near together, y 
ifthe underile be at very different angles, it will be easy to necertain the — 
direction and deyree of the dislocation or heave, Thus if the motion be 
tical, whether subsidence, or elevation, a vertical lode will not indleate 
whereas in an underlying lode, ite effeet increases in proportion as 
the inciination of the lode increases, A diagonal movement, on the othe® 
havd, would not be indicated by a lode having the same inclination, but ¥ 
would produce ite greatest effect on a lode at night angles to the direction = 
the movement; whilst ia the case of a vertical lode, the dislocation or 
woukl be a mean between the two. A movement la a horizontal direction, 
luitted, would produce an equally horizontal heave in 
These are perhaps obvious consequences, but certainly they 
been but little attended to in this country. Probably, for instance, there 
not many persons who are prepared to say what has been the db 
of one of the walle of the great cross-course 
eateusive shift or heave of the lodes in 
yet nothing is more easy than to decide 
It is true that there may have been different movements, 
possibly be due to 
iMr. Fox again lotic 


heave; 


conae 


of the movement 
has produced the 
question, 
this can be ascertained, or the phenomena ma 
elevation, and not to a depression of the strata, 
diagrame to Uluetrate his meaning. | 

“It may sometimes happen that an apparent brenk in a lode ma 
ariscn from a fissure having taken a cigesag direetion originally; and 


not agreeing with other disloeations on each side of it.—{ Mlustrated 
diegram it very often, if not generally, happens, that the * 
by 


a lode appears to be lower than the interior one. This ie exemp 
intersections of Ua bodes by those of copper, when they meet underlying 
different directions, or at different onlan, the tin | having uaauily the — 
appearance of having been thrown up at its point of contact with the foot 
wall. It has been already remarked that tla lodes are generally harder 
those of copper, wherefore it may be readily eapposed that the latter Id 
more readily yield to any tension than the former, and from thine io 
time be further widened, whilst the tin lodes would 
thie respect. Then the shift of the tin lode is very incousiderable, 
be due merely to the horizontal separation of the walle of the copper 
This was Pllastrated by « diagram.| in many caste, however, 
dombtiew: a partial subsidence of the rather 







































wall, or 
mass of it, which may be detached from the main 
by its own weight. Ia some instances, 
lode may be caused Sy an increase in the 
lode ; and as copper ere georrally much lees hard than those 


























ht readily be supposed that the former would be progrensively Fea 
bo wok nl ~ than the latter. —{ pa. Ty ye % 
an evident . and appears to ‘why tio lodes are 


B lereccted by Lhose uf copper. 









t crack from the surface, and 
It is likewise evident that 
, under an enormous pressure, probably 
relative positions of the included parallel veius ; 
they adhered more strongly to one wal) than to 
» the enlargement or opening of the lode would draw these 
or some of them across ftom wall to wall in av oblique direction. 
Peed of the ng wall of an underlying cross-course to fall 
against or toward the under foot wall, might, as in the case of a , pro- 
duce a crack from the surface downwards horizontally parallel to the cross- 
course.— [This was illustrated by a diagram, without which we cannot report 
Mr. Fox's observations in thi- part of the lecture.) 
** It may be well, perhaps, to recapitulate some of the heads of this com- 
n. iI have endeavoured to show, . 
** Jet. That on the known principle of electro-magneti«m, voltaic currents 
will most readily pass, ceteris parisus, at right angles to the magnetic mne- 
ridian 


* Qndly. That different saline solutions, existing in the rocks, are capable 
of exciting voltaic action, and giving rise to voltaic currents, even if there 
were no other cause sufficient to produce them. 

* ardly. That such curreuts will consequently most readily pass through 
those fissures which have the closest approximation to the inagnetic east and 
west, bearing at the time. 

* 4thly. That they will tend to decompose any salts held in aqueous solu- 
tion, and deposit the metal or base at the negative pole or rock, and the acid, 
or solvent, at the positive pole or rock. 

“* 6thly. That the peroxide of tin has, in this respect, the property of an 
acid, ‘and is deposited at the electro-positive pole, which seems to explain the 
cause of the relative position of copper and thn in our lodes. 

* 6thly. That both the lodes and cross-courses afford evidence of the pro- 
gressive opening of the fissures. 

ve thly. ‘That the theory is in accordance with this evidence, and that it 
enables us to explain many pienomena observed in Jodes, such as the ex- 
istence in them of insulated masses of rock, termed ‘ horses,’ branch veins, 
oblique veins in lodes; and the fact of a portion of the vein-stones being 

ly of the nature of the containing rock, &e. &e. 

* Bthly. It also supplies a simple explanation of the phenomena of inter- 
sections, without attributing the origin of tin and copper lodes, and cross- 
courses, to different epochs, Thus the more mechanically formed veins seem 
to intersect those of electro-magnetic formation ; and in general terms, the 
softer .cins seem usually to intersect the harder ones. 

“ Othly. That north and south fissures inay sometimes be partly filled with 
ore by the agency of voltaic currents, generated between parallel east and 
west lodes. 

** In conclusion, it may be remarked, that there is much to excite our adimir- 
ation even in the arrangement of mineral veins. 

** Were not the metals, accumulated as they are, found to be in certain 
fissures, and in certain parts of those fissures, it might have been almost 
useless to seck for them ; or if, on the other hand, the metals were much 
more concentrated, they might become too soon exhausted for the service of 
future generations. 

“* Were it not also for the numerous veins of clay, mines could not be 
worked at a considerable d. pth, from the quantity of water which would flow 
into them; nor could springs exist near them, at the surface, to supply the 
wants of the neighbouring population, Hut who that studies the phenomena 
of nature, and every where finds proofs of wonderful adaptation and design, 
can hesitate to believe in the existence of such evidences under the earth's 
surface to a much greater extent than has yet been ascertained ? Man, at 
the best, can see but a little way, and his powers may more properly be said 
to belong to the scale of ignorance than of knowledge ; for he cannot trace 
& blade of grass or a fragment of rock up to its primary elements ; take what 
he may, even in the materia! world, and there are bounds which he can never 
pass. He knows, however, that there are secondary causes in operation, 
subtile agents, which manifest themselves by their effects, and which seem 
to be perfectly adapted to accomplish the ends designed, under every circum- 
stance in which they have hitherto been observed. 

** What consideration, then, may we not ask, of a merely physical cha- 
racter ia so calculated to impress the mind with the infinite perfections of the 
Almighty's wisdom and goodness, w.o has created these agents for the be- 
nefit of bis creatures, and connected them together in the most wonderful and 
beaut.ful harmony ?"’ 

At the close of the lecture, Mr. Pox read a series of questions on points 
connected with the subject he had beon discussing, which he wishes to be 
printed aud circulated for the consideration of practical miners, with a 
view to elicit facts which may tend either to establish or refute the cor- 


rectness of hix theory. 

A general discussion then ensued. 

Mr. Bren said, that lodes were frequently found in strata so soft that 
the most careful boarding was necessary to prevent thetr running ia, im- 
mediately as the ore was excavated ; instancing the lodes in Wheal Mary, 
in Porranzabuloe, the ‘ country’ about which is almost in a scoi-fluid 


great 


state ; and inquired whether it was possible to believe Chat fissures could | 


ever have existed in such a place for the reception of the metallic deposit 

The Leerunna replied, that on the principles of electro-imagnetism it 
Was easy Co suppose, that while one part of the ground was getting hard, 
another part might be getting soft, In the neighbourhood of many 
copper lodes, he had found the ground apparently softened. In the 
Lanescot mines, he had fowad the ground very soft, while the lodes con- 
tained a quantity of quartz. 

Mr, Taksepen said, he could not understand how the fissures, sap- 

nosed by Mr, Pox, could have beea kept open for the reception of metallic 

posit so long as appeared to be necessary, since in the very hardest 
ground strong pieces of wood were requisite to keep open the excavations 
made by miners in a lode, 

The Leervagrn, in answer, said, that as the country eracked slowly 
asunder, stones might fall down and keep the fissure partly open; and he 
supposed this opening to be filled up by metallic deposit and mechanical 
substances. When filled up, « further cracking might take place, allow- 
ing other stones to fall in, affording fresh fulera of resistance to the ten 
dency of the earth to close, the new openings being again filled as before 

Mr, Bue said he had vo difficulty in believing Mr. Fox's theory satis 
factory, as far as respected the hard stratum of which Mr. Treseder had 
spoken ; and that if asingle case could be adduced of mechanical deposit 
found in such soft ground as he (Mr. Bo) had first mentioned, his objec 
tion would be immediately removed 


Mr, Tanseonn asked how, on Mr. Fox's theory, he 
for lead lodes being found at right angies with the direction of the copper 
lodes ? 

The Leeruann eaid, that lead did not always take 
north and south, and instanced the lead veins in Wales, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, where lead was the predominant metal, and where the veins 
ran usually east and west, He was not prepared Co account for its taking a 
different direction in the weighbourhood of copper veins ; but he supposed 
it owing to seoondary currents of electricity achog at mht angles to the 
usual direction, and producing these lead and copper veins at right angles 
to each other, their relative directions being determined by their relative 
mn tenes, for where copper was predominant it took the east and west diree 
tion ; but, in places where lead predominated, the lead took that direc- 
thon, the copper being found at right engles fo it. 

The Lecrvnnn replied that they invariably, more or less, participated 
in the character of the general lode. 

Mr. Enys said, that in a lode at Trewavas, about two foet wide, he had 
observed no less than twenty-five layers, any one of which, if detached 
from the rest, would have passed for a quarts lode, 

Mr. Gayits inquired whence the copper could have be 
filling up of the cracks Mr, Fox inagined to have taken place in the earth, 
and if the Lecturer kdew an instance of copper being foand in strata, net 
in the immediate vicinity of a lode 

The Leerunen said, that he had stated that ho did not pretend to giv 
a decisive opinion, because it was not material to his views from when 
the ore was derived; his only business was with the arrangement. Tue 
Leeturer then referred to a part of his lecture which treated of thi 


could account 


the direction of 
and 


a derived for the 


Mr. Magor, the chairman, here invited observations from practical 
miners, and expressed 4 hope that, wheress they had hitherto trusted to 
the chapter of accidents for the discovery of metals, on the principle of 


if the Lecturer thought that the formation of 
ferred to the same causes as produced the deposit of lodes in the 
he had supposed. 

The Lecrvurer observed that, where dislocations in the strata had 
taken place, the walls in falling must have broken into many sinall stones, 
and have produced many minute fissures. He had found very small fissures, 
some partly, some entirely filled, and others actually in course of bei 
illed. One specimen in particular which his friend (alluding to Mr. Enys) 
had in his possession, was but half filled with crystals of quartz, some 
entire, some but partly formed. It would be well that little things of 
this kind were more attentively noticed ; for by a close observation of 
seeming trifles, we might be able to discover how nature operated on a 
grander scale. 

Rev. J. Punnerr here remarked, that we must not suppose when we 
see any apparent discrepancies in the great catholic operations of nature, 
¢hat they are not to be accounted for because no such results are produced 
in our laboratories, where we operate with’ ev advantage. The 
chemical operations of nature were frequently modified by mechanical 
accidents. 

Sir Cuan.es Lemon rose, and after paying the Lecturer the compli- 
ment of saying he-considered that a greater abundance of thought had 
never been concentrated into any paper, observed that he was sure the 
meeting would be pleased to hear that Mr. Fox had authorised him, as 
the President of the Polytechnic Society, to state that the lecture would 
be published in the forthcoming volume of the Society's transactions. 
By that time he hoped the question Mr. Fox had proposed would be aug- 
mented and circulated through the same medium. 

Mr. Grays said he had been requested to ask if the formation of 
horizontal beds of ore might be accounted for on Mr. Fox's theory, with 
such a weight of superincumbent strata as must have resisted the opening 
of horizontal fissures. 

The Lecturer said that copper and lead did occasionally occur in 
beds ; but whether between the strata, or in regular fissures, he did not 
know. There were, however, tin floors, which he supposed had been 
formed by the falling over of certain beds of rock, but without seeing the 
spot, and examining the surrounding indications, he could not give a 
decided opinion, 

Captain Truran said that lodes sometimes were found without the 
usual walls, and asked how the Lecturer accounted for this circumstance. 

The Lecrurer replied, that if the overhanging ‘‘ country '’ was not 
very hard, it would naturally crumble down. Indeed, all “ country ”’ 
would have that tendency, and where the ground was particularly soft 
there might not be the least trace of a wall. 

The CuairnMan, on the motion of Mr. Blee, thanked the Lecturer, in 
the name of the Institation, for the very great kindness he had shown in 
reading his lecture to them. . 

The Lecrurer replied, that if any good resulted, he should have ac- 
complished the objecc he had had in coming there, and would feel himself 
amply rewarded. 

| We are indebted to the columns of the West Briton for the report of the 
proceedings at the meeting at which the interesting lecture of Mr. Fox was 
delivered, The scientific world are much indebted to this gentleman; and it 
would be pleasing were other gentlemen of science to communicate as freely 
the results of theiv labours. | 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

This institution commenced its public meetings last week, at its estab- 
lishment in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. This is the first organised society of 
architects which has hitherto been established in England, at least since 
the memorable period when that accomplished architect, Dr. Chambers, 
and his worthy companions, the community of Gothic builders and carvers, 
left this country and their splendid works, to the perverse Vandalism 
which, originating in the reign of the tyrant Henry, are too often traced, 
in even this enlightened age, by their love of destroying all they can get 
at of the remains of our former grandeur and skill in architecture. 

It is, therefore, only after a lapse of about three centuries that we find 
a rational attempt made to restore to the study of architecture its legiti- 
mate modes and sound principles. It is no doubt trué, that the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Academy gave a rallying point to the scattered 
principles and desultory studies by which, with two or three fine excep- 
tions, the existence of this noble art was with difficulty preserved amongst 
us. The assistance, however, which could be given by that institution at 
| any time, never could be sufficient for the increasing demands of progress- 

ing civilisation; and this society appears to have emanated naturally from 
the real requirements of society; and its chief objects are, to give the 
| junior members of the profession, of whom it is chiefly composed, oppor- 
tunities of studying the best principles of their art as to construction, 
combined with those of good taste in design. Theirs is the season of life 
to imbibe knowledge and to give a right direction to the mind, and thus to 
be prepared honestly to follow up their elegant and most useful art, to 
their own honour and that of their native land, for ages to come. 
The society contains at present about eighty members, amongst whom 
are several distinguished men, of advanced years in the profession, whose 
; presence and advice tend materially to promote the objects in view. It 
| also allows a certain number of amateur architects to become members ; 
but the council and all the officers must be practical men. The business- 
like propriety of this mode is obvious; it keeps the business of the so- 
ciety in the hands of its natural guardians, and is liberal in the adwission 
of those who are likely to promote ils views, but who cannot do any harm 
by interfering in its management. 

The attendance of members and visiters was greater than at any former 
meeting, and the display of original drawings was very splendid. At nine 
o'clock, Mr. Clarke, the president, took the chair, and the newly-clected 
honorary secretary, Mr. Brown, read the list of donations of books, prints, 
antiques, &c., since the last session, with valuable communications from 
eminent men, such as Sir M. A. Shee, Sir J. Soane, Sir R. Smirke, &c. 
After the report was read, 

The Parsipent addressed the meeting, chiefly to explain the nature of 
its constitution and objects to those present who were previously unac- 
quainted with them; and he took occasion to revert to some former pro- 
position which had been entertained for the purpose of uniting this, the 
present society, with another of a more recent date, which styles itself 

The Institute of Architecture ;" but he expressed much satisfaction that 
the proposed union had not taken place, as the objects of each society 
were so different, that no good could be expected from sach a conjunction, 
In these sentiments the speaker was borne out by the applause that fol- 
lowed. 





which had been presentedto Mr. George Mair, the late honorary secretary 
to the society. [tis iu an elegant style of design, and had an elegant, 
and we believe just, inscription engraved on its centre. The company 
was very select, and lingered until near midnight in the rooms. 
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Mertiyr Guardian. 

APPARATUS FOR SHOWING THE COMBUSTION OF THE Diamonp. 
Dr 
curious process. A ghiss globe is ilied with oxygen, obtained from oxy- 
muriate of potassa over mereury. A portion of the stem of a tobacco- 
pipe, attached to the curved end of a wire, fastened to the cork above, 
carries the diamond, fixed in a nidus prepared for it. The diamond is 
kindled by the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe; ora stream of oxygen, urged 
over the flame of a spirit-of-wine lamp, and then conveyed into the globe. 
When the combustion of the diamond ceases, lime-water is passed over 
the recipient ; and the weight of the carbonate of lime, formed and preci- 
pitated, indicates the quantity of diamond consumed. 

Corren.—A valuable mine of copper has recently been discovered in 
the forest of Troneay, in the Nievre, aad a company is being formed for 
the purpose of working it. 





In the course of the evening a very handsome silver cup was produced, | 


Murray, of Edinburgh, hes invented an apparatus for exhibiting this 


ten fathoms, and a level driven from them on 

far as advisable, the first cross-cut is driven to 

ore, &c., raised to that depth, is conveyed through it to the shaft, to 
drawn up to “ grass,’’ and this is called the ten fathom 
usual to date the depth of levels from the number of fathoms they 
under the adit), From the ten-fathom level we now commence a 

set of sinkings, from which, when down ten fathoms, are extended 
levels, and a cross-cut to the shaft, which becomes the twen' t! 
level ; and this process of sinking, driving, and cross-cutting to ra’ 
ing shaft, is pursued while the lode continues to prove valuable in 
returns, and until the shaft has gone through the lode to such a 
that the cross-cuts become too long to render it advantageous to cont 
sinking it ; in which case, for the more effectual working of the mine, 
new shaft must be sunk in a situation so as to command the discharge 
the ore, &c. to such further depth as the experience of the parties 
gests ; and it may here be remarked, <hat the number of shafts, and ti 
connexion with the working or productive portions of a lode, in gene 
depend on each mine’s peculiar prospects and local situation. 

The adit level being twenty fathoms under the surface, and the ah 
just described sunk so as to go through the lode at fifty fathoms deep, 
mine is now furnished with a perpendicular means of disc ‘ 
produce broken from three levels, viz. the 10, 20, and 30 fathom ; 
the downright direction of the shaft can, in most cases, be advantageou 
continued for two levels, or twenty fathoms deeper, and two levels 
be extended having cross-cuts driven to the shaft from a contrary direetic 
to the upper ones, which brings the mine down to the fifty-fathom level, 
seventy fathoms from the surface. 

The driving of levels, or sinking of shafts, are done by the miners at @ 
price according to agreement per fathom, for which price they also fin 
or pay for all materials used in executing the work, such as gunpowd 
candles, tools, sinith cost, and-cost of wheeling and drawing what they 
break to grass. This is called ‘‘ tutwork,”’ and it is usual when a miner 
asked how he is employed, to say he has a ‘ tut-bargain’’ if he is sink. 
ing or driving, or ‘‘ onore’’ if he is raising ore by the ton. Bargai 
set on ore are worked in the following manner :—The lode being open 
and divided by the different levels into various compartments, 
called ‘‘ backs ’’ or ‘ stopes,” is portioned into bargains or spaces 
the different sets of miners to work on, varying in extent according to the 
number of men in each partnership, which generally consists of fro 
four to nine, each set being divided into corps, which relieve each other 
every eight hours, so that the work under ground is carried on night an 
day, it being always desirable in mining to do as much work in a given 
space of time as possible; the expeuse of pumping water, agents’ salarie 
and the numerous incidental cherges being nearly the same, whether 
mine is fully manned or not. 

Ore bargains are set either by the ton, or upon tribute ; in either ca 
the miners agree to deliver the ore clear of all charges for drawing, 
dressing, and the other mine costs before described. If the bargain is by 
the ton, the price agreed upon for a certain produce is subject to a ri 
or fall, if the produce or per centage of the ore delivered proves over or” 
under the sample contracted for ; and if upon tribute, the miners are pai 
by a certain proportion of the amount their ore sells for, deducting first 
the charges for carriage, freight, &c. The latter method does not appear 
to answer as well in Ireland as in Cornwall, where the mines are so ex. 
tensively concentrated, that the copper buyers can, with convenience, ~ 
attend the sales of ore, on and in the neighbourhood of the mines 
Bargains by the ton are, therefore, principally made in this country. 


E. B. 
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MINERAL Propuctions AND Quarries or France.—From a state. § 
ment of the produce of the French mines in 1834, it appears that the num 
of workmen employed in the iron-works of every description, was 38,000 
in other metals, 22,959; and in the stone guarries, 75,000. The value 
of the manufactured iron amounted to 107,415,756fr., about 4,475,6564, 
sterling; that of other metals, to 14,507,245fr.. or 604,4680. ; and ¢ 
freestone, slate, &c. to 35,260,536fr., or 1,469,1891. The number of 
iron mines in working was, 2,162; of those not worked, 471 ; blast fure 
naces, 409 in work, and 93 not in work.— Annales des Mines. 

Gaeenwicu Rattway.—This company is now receiving upwards of 
50/. per diem for traffic, and on Sundays upwards of $502., though 
passengers have to walk from London-bridge to Bermondsey-street. i 
pounds per diem make 18,250/. per annum, the interest at four per cent, 
of 456,250/., nearly the capital of the whole line. Considering passengers 
have to trudge from London-bridge to Bermondsey-street, and are the 
set down at Deptford, this may give a tolerable idea of what may be ex 
pected when the whole line is opened. ‘* Why is it not opened ?’’ the) 
public repeatedly asks. We have inquired, and cannot find.-—Rajlway 
Magazine. [We think the editor has lost sight of the expenses. It 
undoubtedly, not however a fair criterion as to what may be the receipt 
| when the railway is completed. Why it is not opened, we think has | 

already satisfactorily explained.—Ep. M. J.) 

Danune AND Maine Canau.—The digging of the ninety-th 
division of the Louis Canal, being 8674 feet, was commenced on the I 
of July last, and is now completed. The carth requisite for the formation 
of the banks amounted to 3,547,692 cubic feet, and was partly acqui 
by excavating the canal, and partly taken from the adjoining fields. ¢ 
banks are already, for the most part, sown with rye and lucern, and 2 
green surface presents an agreeable aspect ; the borders will in a few days” 
be planted with fruit trees. The construction of the sluice No. 93, 
also fast proceeding, in conformity with the orders of the President 
the Committee of Inspection, Baron Von Pechmann, to whose acti 
and energy the rapid progress of the works may be attributed. Thee 
| struction of these sluices will be carried on upon new principles, result 

from the observations of the engineer, by which much will be gained ; 
instead of employing piles for the foundation, as heretofore, it will i 
| made of chalk, which, by a cheymical process, can be hardened 
| water ; it also furnishes another advantage, by rendering it no lo 
necessary to drain off the water entirely. From this, it is evident 
expense will be saved; for very considerable sums have hitherto 
| employed in this service, especially in forming sluices in the neighb 
| hood of rivers. We have already intimated, on a former occasion, 
| these sluices will be completed in the course of next year, which the ¢ 
| tinued rapid advancement now fully confirms. In a few days the worms 
of the ninety-first and ninety-second division will be commenced, and . 
| resuit will prove that the completion of the line of canal between E 
| berg and Nuremburg will be accomplished much sooner than was at 
| anticipated. 
A Peavvian Crry.—The town of Pasco, in Peru, is situate on @ 
western side of the Cordillera, at the height, it is said, of 14,278 8% 
| above the level of the sea. The popalation of the town varies ; 
| to the stute of the mines; the average number may probably be 
12,000 to 16,000, but is subject to great fluctuation. It has 
squares, in one of which is a cathedral somewhat resembling an Ei 
barn ; the streets are dirty and irregular ; the suburbs, a confused ¢ 
| tion of mud cottages. The mouths of the mines are frequently it 
| middle of the streets, which makes walking in the night very 
They are sometimes enclosed in the courts and yards of the houses. 
greater part of these, though perfectly useless and unproductive, are 
| left unfilled up, to the nuisance and danger of the inbabitants.— Q 
| Review. 
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